32               SOME NOTES ON BOOKBINDING

aggregate thickness of the paper. It might become con-
cave or it might crinkle up; rounding is to ensure that
it will take an even convex shape. After rounding, the
book is held in the lying press between wedge-shaped
boards, called backing-boards. Over the edge of these

boards (see Figs. 9 and 10)
the backs of the sections
are tapped, making a
groove to receive the
=3 boards of the book. This
is an operation requiring
skill and great care if the
sections are to be fanned
over evenly, and it is on
FIG. 8                    the evenness of the back-

ing that the permanent

shape of the book depends. After backing, the boards
of the book, made of millboard, previously lined with
paper and cut to size, are laced on. Holes are made
through the millboard, two for each slip, and through
these the frayed ends of the slips, after being well pasted,
are threaded. (See Fig. n.) The ends of the slips are
cut off and the part laced into the board is firmly
secured by being thoroughly hammered on an iron
plate, called a 'knocking-down3 iron.

The book, consisting of the sheets folded, sewn, glued
up, rounded and backed, and with the boards attached
by the slips, is pressed in the standing press.

If the edges of the book are to be cut this is done at
this stage, the squared boards acting as guides to the
cutting. Cutting the edges of *in-board* work is done
in the lying press by the 'plough', and the way this
works will be seen from the illustration. (Fig, 12.) The
lying press and plough have come down to us unaltered
in essentials since the fifteenth century, and the timber